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 ttaying him; in short, her eyes, continu- 
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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orwarx. 
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LOVE AND NATURE—A TALE. 
( Continued.) 











who was equally deserving of her love 
and of her esteem, had paid his address- 
es to her most assiduously under the 
How tedious would those days ap-jauspices of her old aunt, who some 
pear to Lord Mirvey, who had no other|months previous to her death had ap- 
companions but a few books, which his|prized Juliet’s father of the circum- 
grief would not allow him to read, withistance. Lord Mirvey had not thought 
pens, ink, and paper, that were of nojhim at first unworthy of his alliance, but 
use to him, since he was sequestered|jfrom political reasons he had since. al- . 
from the whole world. Juliet, although|ltered his mind. Young Thermond’s fa- 
she enjoyed more liberty was no less ajther had joined Cromwell, and Lord 
sufferer, as her inquietude surpassed thel| Mirvey had ordered his daughter to re- 
weariness of the most s-vere captivity.|nounce a partiality which, in his opinion, 
Her fears continually put-a sinister in-||was become criminal. This order, which 
terpretation upon whatever she saw orjhad come too late, far from disuniting 
heard: the least noise would make her/the two lovers, had only served to fasten 
shudder, She longed to hear about the|their bonds of affection; for the good 
court of the Protector, but she durst not|aunt, feeling for their sorrow, and se- 
unclose her lips to make an inquiry, for, duced by their tears, had been weak 
fear the motive of her questions shouldjenough to unite them by a clandestine 
be suspected; her father always stood|marriage. Such was the situation of 
uppermost in her mind, and she thought} Juliet when her father returned. Upon 
she could not utter his name without be-jhis arrival, after having congratulated 
her on her obedience, which, however, 
ally summoned towards the place in||he was perhaps doubtful of,he addressed 
which he was concealed, dared not turn|her in the following words:—* I expect, 
on that side, as if she was fearful a-sin-|Inay, I exact from you, my child, a new 
gle look might be conducive to detec-||proof of your docility and affection, I 
tion, The reader, no doubt, feels already|jinsist upon my return being kept an im- 
interested in the behalf of Juliet, and|ipenetrable secret. If my situation is to 
yet one half of her sorrows only is|continue the same, I wish it to be un- 
own. Her heart, so dreadfully torn/known that I ever had the weakness to 
on account of her father’s situation, hadj|return toa country which I am ashamed 
become the prey of love, of that senti-of, and has disgraced itself by ge te 
ment which in the breast of our beau-|ja tyrant. This subterraneous cell, which 
cous countrywomeh is never a merellis going to conceal my existence from 
fantasy, a weak emotion, but the most|the whole universe, will also conceal my 
ltmperious of all passions. ‘Thermond,|\death: let it be my tomb as it is now my 
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asylum. At any rate, I am desirous that 
my secret may be unrevealed after my 
death; that no one should ever know that 
my ashes rest in my ungrateful country. 
If my daughter, when I am no more,” 
continued he, in a most alarming tone, 
«“ should think of betraying my secret, I 
devote her in advance to the vengeance 
of heaven, and from this moment pro- 
nounce on her my parental malediction. 
If by a still more criminal infidelity, she 
should presume during my lifetime to 
disclose my secret to any living soul 
whatever, this sword will drink every 
drop of my blood before her eyes, and I 
shall leave to my degraded country a 
disgraced daughter, a parricide.” 


Juliet knew too well the author of her 
being to consider this speech as a sim- 
ple. menace, or the vent of temporary 
passion. Lord Mirvey, whom we have 
represented, so far, only as an affectionate 
father, was at the same time a man of a 
proud, haughty, obstinate, and inflexible 
temper. Circumstances and private mis- 
fortunes had rendered him still more un- 
tractable, so that there was no knowing 
how far his despair might carry him. 
Juliet promised, and was even bound by 
an oath which her father dictated. Her 
duty appeared to her to be more sacred, 
since she once had deviated from the 
path of obedience: love that had made 
her guilty, had not shielded her against 
remorse; and though she had been actua- 
ted by no other motive, the recollection 
of an offence which she had not fortitude 
enough to repent of, but which she was 
conscious of having committed, would 
have sufficed to command her most un- 
limited, blind obedience. In the mean 
time how difficult and painful to keep 
that secret! What an addition to her 
already perplexing situation! What shall 
she say to Thermond, who in his double 
capacity of a lover and of a husband, 
considers perhaps Juliet’s habitation as 
his own home? Will she dare, by ad- 
mitting him, to disobey her father, be- 
come more sacred to heronaccount of his 
misfortunes? Shall the two lovers meet, 
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ers him, where upon chante their fooy 
steps, or the sound of their voices, may 
reach his ears? Could she, moreoye, 
when speaking to her husband, conce,| 
the agitation of her mind? Lastly, hoy 
could she find an excuse when by , 
most sacred oath she is bound to remai 
silent on the subject? 

Juliet had but one resource left, and, 
very weak one indeed it was. She wrot 
to Thermond, that being left alone iy 
her house, where she lived only until ay 
old relation whom she expected should 
arrive, and not being allowed as yet to 
declare their marriage, she thought tha 
for the sake of preserving her own char. 
acter, and from common decorum, she 
must wean herself of the pleasure of see. 
ing him at her own home. She added, 
that whatever precautions he might con 
trive, he never could remove her fear of 
committing an involuntary act of indis- 


affection, as to hope he would spare his 
doating Juliet a similar inquietude. 


(To be continued.) 
EB pmen 
Tue Mermatp’s Sone. 
Where clearest flows the sparkling wave, 
Whene’er I quit my coral cave, 
I chuse some cliff to sit and lave 
My flowing locks. 


There breathe I lays to earth unknown, 
Though Ocean’s depths have heard the tone 
Wafted through crystal cells alone 

, And hidden rocks. 


Though bright is many a mortal bow’r, 

And earth may boast of many a flow’r, 

Which not the Mermaid’s utmost pow’r 
Could ever raise; 


Yet we amidst our hair entwine 

The choicest pearls that deck the mine, 

And on our brow resplendent shine 
The diamond’s rays. 


Oh! could they guess what treasures sleep; 
Within the caverns of the deep, 
Mortals would fain descend and reap 

Its shining store. 


The glittering spar, the ruby’s blaze, 
The splended sapphire’s living rays, 
And many a gem that mortal gaze 
Ne’er viewed before. 


Tis our’s amidst the silent night, 
When in the heav’ns the stars are bright, 
And not a breeze, however light, 





in spite of him, on the vault which cov-|| 


Sighs o’er the way@ 


cretion, and that she relied so far on his § 
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To breathe soft strains, so wild, yet clear, 
The watchful mariners that hear, 
Deem it some spirit hovering near 

Its wat’ry grave. 


And when the tempest’s mighty reign, 

Pisturbs the peace of our domain, 

When mortals’ utmost skill were vain 
To stem its force; 


We pitying Mermaids love to glide 
Unseen, the labouring bark beside, 
And o’er the trackless ocean guide 

Its destin’d course. 


Far from the noontide’s scorching beam, 

We bask beneath the sparkling stream, 

And love to mark the changeful beam 
Play on the wave. 


But hark! from many a coral cell, 
I hear the Mermaid’s chorus swell, 
And I must bid green earth farewell 
For ocean’s cave. 
ee 


The ungrateful children. 

A French writer relates the following 
remarkable instance of the punishment 
of ingratitude in children, An eminent 
trader at Lyons, who had acquired an 
easy fortune, had two handsome daugh- 
ters, between whom, on their marriage, 
he divided all his property, on condition 
that he should pass the summer with 
one, and the winter with the other. Be- 
fore the end of the third year, he found 
sufficient ground to conclude, that he 
was far from being an acceptable guest 
to either; of which however he took no 
notice, but hired a handsome lodging, 
in which he resided for a few weeks. 
He then applied to a friend, and told 
him the truth of the matter, desiring the 
gift of two hundred livres, and the loan 
of fifty thousand in ready money for a 
fw hours: his friend readily complied 
with this request; and the next day the 
old gentleman made a splendid entertain- 
ment, to which his daughters and their 
husbands were invited. Just as dinner 
was over, his friend came in a great hur- 
ty, told him of an dGnexpected demand 
upon him, and desired to know whether 
he could lend him fifty thousand livres. 
The old man told him without any emo- 
on, that twice as much was at his ser- 
vice if he had wanted it; and going into 


| the next room brought him the money. 


fter this, he was not suffered to stay 
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any longer in lodgings; his daughters 
were jealous, if he remained a day more 
in one house than the other, and after 
three or four years spent with them, he 
died; when upon examining his cabinet, 
instead of riches, there was found a note, 
containing these words:—“ The father 
ought never to be so fond of his child- 
ren as to forget what is due to himself.” 


ee ¢ Ge 


To Mise A. H., Masked as an old wéman. 


Youth, Lady, is a summer’s morn, 

Where Beauty’s sweestest flowers are born, 
And zephyr breezes play: 

A shooting star, a meteor bright, 

That flashes o’er the face of night, 
Then falls and dies away. 


For with no loitering step, nor slow, 

Does Times unstoppir 3 chariot go, 
But swift as lightnings glare; 

He dims the eye, or jet, or blue, 

He draws the teeth of pearliest hue, 
And grays the auburn hair. 


Then why, since Beauty blooms and flies, 
And Pleasure only shines and dies, 

Attempt this thankless task; 
Wien youth might charm, and grace engage, 
Assume the voice and air of age, 

And cheat us with a mask? 


Continue, Lady, to delight, 

While yet the sammer sun shines bright, 
Nor murder hours like these; 

Bat when the winter comes in trath, 

Then wear a mask, and look like youth, 
And cheat us if you please! 


—2 oe 


The celebrated orator Henley, who, 
about the middle of the last century, de- 
livered public lectures in Lincoln’s Inn- 
Fields, near the Clare market, London, 
once invited, by an adveftisement, all 
the “ Jicensed victuallers” to a lecture on 
“ social morality;” after which he pro- 
mised to inform them, “ how they might 
sell more porter than they do at pre- 
sent” The orator was, of course, 
crowded with publicans; when, after de- 
livering a long lecture, he said—* my 
brethren, to perform my promise, and 
by explaining to you how you shall sell 
more beer, endeavour to inculcate a mo- 
ral duty, I must apprise you that my in- 
stractions can never be forgotten, be- 
cause they are comprised in three words 
| F7l] your measures.” 
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“ The lily that blooms in the Vale.” 
The rose blushes warm in the sun’s wanton ray, 
And pours her rich fragrance to welcome the day; 
But, while thus with sweets she is loading the gale, 
I view the soft lily that blooms in the vale. 


Dear emblem of modesty, thou, half afraid 


Of the warm gaze of fervour, breathe sweets in the 


shade; 


But, while the delights of the rose may grow pale, 


More bright blooms the lily-that springs in the vale, 


Thus beauty gives pleasure alone to the eye, 
We smile in its glow; should it perish we sigh; 


But our hearts with warm fervour the raptures in- 


hale, 
From the delicate lily that blooms in the vale. 


eS ap 


HOW TO OBTAIN A HUSBAND. 


Two widows, who were very near neighbours, 
Celia, aged sixteen, 
was beautifally fair, and had a pair of fine black 
Clementina was fifteen, and though a bru- 
nette her eyes were blue; yet by this sport of nature 
the beauty of each of these lovely girls seemed 
heightened: they had attained the flower of age, 
and the mothers were wholly oceupied in the 
thoughts of finding for them suitable husbands. But 


had each of them a daughter. 


eyes. 


the question was, should they wait till such offered 
themselves, or should they look out for them? and 


Madame de Ligny and Madame de Limeuil had a 


Yong argument one day on the subject. : 
“6 If they do not put themselves in the way,” said 


the first mentioned lady, ‘* how should any one of- 


fer himself? How will they even know that you 
have a daughter thatis marriageable, if she is never 
seen any where? The safest and the wisest way is 
to bring them out, and give them, as I have already 
done by my Celia, every opportunity of making con- 
quests.” 

‘* But,” said Madame de Limeuil, “ when a girl 
is carried about from one society to another, as if 
she was set up for sale, I think it is domg her a 
great injury. Whatis obtruded upon any one al- 
ways loses its value; and who will be at the trouble 
of seeking after a young lady who is to be found 
every where? While, on the contrary, a modest 
and virtuous young person although brought up in 
seclusion, is soon known, and the humble violet is 
found out by its perfume.” 

“ A mighty fine tale, to be sure,” replied Ma- 
dame de Ligny. ‘* My Celia goes into the world, 
and my plan will succeed; you will see her a wite 
long before Clementina, who scarce ever stirs out of 
your saloon.” 

**} shall not change either my method or my 
opinion,” said Madame de Limeuil with firmness; 
and they separated, leaving the decision of this 
question to time. 

Celia had received a brilliant education; she was 
an excellent musician, a charming dancer, and 
could draw and paint delightfully; she played well 
at the private theatres of her friends, and was al- 
ways the first in the fashion: at fetes, at balls, and 
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her opinion was eagerly adopted. There was hot ¢ 
single courtier but what desired to obtam her as, 
mistress; but not one wished to cull her his wife, 
One dreaded the superiority of her talents, ang 
more her vanity; others her taste for expenee, Jy 
the mean time years rolled on, and her spring: of 
life touched upon its summer: the: husband was not 
yet obtained. At length an old gouty financier, jp 
the hope that such a captivating wife would dray 
company to his house, offered his hand, and obtaiy. 
ed hers in return. 

Clementina had long before’ disposed of hers; yet 
she had lived always under the wing of her mother, 
attending her only to family parties, and always ac. 
companied by that careful parent in her walks, 
where the unstudied simplicity of her attire added 
to her beauty A moderate education adorned her 
natural endowments, and, without being a stranger 
to talents, she could not be said to excel in aay, 
No particular ardour of affection marked her cha. 
racter, except that uf the most lively tenderness for 
her mother and regard to her duty. 

She was far from seeking out for a husband; bat 
he came toher. She had been invited with her 
mother to dine at her aunt’s, where there happen. 
eved also to be amongst the guests a wealthy heir, 
about twenty-five years of age; who, having seen 
hitherto amongst the young ladies of fashion only 
beautiful automatons, or captivating coquettes, de. 
sired ardently to meet with a lovely and intelligent 
companion, who, a stranger to the love of dissipa- 
tion, falsely called pleasure, would ‘afford him that 
tranquil happiness, that enjoyment of themselves 
that mixture of love and friendship which alone can 
render the marriage state a state of bliss. Clemen 
tina appeared to form the entire accomplishment of 
his wishes: he studied her character, he asked her 
hand, and obtained it; and having no desire of mar- 
rying a fortune, he preferred uniting himself to vit- 
tue and happmess. 





— a + ee 
THE CAPTIVE. 
From the French. 


Where’er he roams, in every land, 
The life of man with trouble teems; 
But exil’d on a foreign strand, 
He learns what real sorrow means. 
If e’er in peaceful sleep deceiv’d, 
Gay Faney paints his native shore, 
Awaking all his soul is-grieved 
To fiad his native land no more. 
And when in future visions bright 
This present ills a moment fly, 
The captives’ chains his thoughts excite, 
And bring his country’s image nigh. 
If e’er some generous being glows , 
With soothing thoughts his breast to fill, 
His heart an instant pleasure knows, 
But ah! he is an exile still! 
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*,.° THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No..193, Lombard-street. The terms 
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at concerts she was sure to be the first invited, and 
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